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HE homely, horse-sense philosophy 

and observations of a country edi- 
tor; the eye-opening experiences of a 
young journalism school graduate who 
made a weekly into a scandal sheet; 
some outspoken remarks anent cam- 
pus editors; hints on how to write fact 
detective articles for the magazines 
and some late flashes from Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey—such is the editorial 
fare of THe QumLt this month. 

Next month’s issue will contain an 
intensely interesting account of one 
young man’s journalistic experiences 
during the depression—climaxed by 
an assignment to go around the world 
for one of the best known national 
magazines. It just goes to show that 
the truth is stranger than fiction, that 
there’s still opportunity in the world 
for the ambitious and talented young- 
ster determined to get ahead in his 
chosen profession. 

We expected this month to resume 
the series on Washington correspond- 
ents but had to postpone the next 
article of the group another month. 
Paul Y. Anderson is to be the subject 
of the next article. 


OW for a bit of chat with and 

about some of THe QuILt readers 

who have sent letters to this depart- 
ment recently. 

All the way from China, where he 
is teaching journalism in Yenching 
University, at Peiping, comes a letter 
from Vernon Nash with some kind re- 
marks about the magazine. “If I had 
followed that impulse,” he begins, “I 
should have written you after the re- 
ceipt of every issue of THe QuILt to 
tell you what a great job I think is be- 
ing done with it.” 

Commenting on the work at Yench- 
ing, he advises that save for financial 
uncertainties the work is proceeding 
most encouragingly. The journalism 
department at Yenching has turned 
out more than a score of men now do- 
ing good work in Chinese journalism, 
Nash adds. There are 55 students ma- 
joring in journalism at Yenching at 
present, 17 of them seniors. 

Glenn Chaffin, of Los Angeles, who 
wrote the story and dialogue for the 
“Tailspin Tommy” strip for several 
years and who recently has brought 
out a new one, “Rusty Rawlins, Cow- 
boy,” wrote to comment on “the good 
start with the initial issue of the cur- 
rent year” and then added that Mark 
Barron’s article on ship news report- 


(Continued on page 13) 




















/VE BEEN WORKING ON A 
SCANDAL SHEET 


By ROBERT SHEEN 


sheet. This is how it happened: 
Four years ago I was graduated 
from a mid-western university. Of 
all possible times to graduate I had to 
pick the middle of a depression. I 
soon exhausted what little money I 
had on trips around the state, inter- 
viewing harassed editors of reputable 
but stricken dailies. Some made a 
pretense of taking my name and ad- 
dress but most of them frankly de- 
clared there was no chance for a man 
with my modicum of experience. 

The editor of my home-town paper 
said, “Young man, we are keeping our 
present force only because we feel ob- 
ligated to the men who have been with 
us so long. When there is a vacancy, 
we don’t intend to fill it.” 

For months I tried to make a daily. 
No luck. Then in rapid succession I 
worked on three ambitious, though 
ephemeral, weeklies in my home town. 
Each had the same thing in common 
as far as the editorial policy went. 
They were all idealistic. Just straight 
news leaning toward the political. 


[°: been working on a scandal 


HE first weekly failed after the 

fifth issue. The editor pawned my 
portable for ten bucks and blew town 
owing a $200.00 printing bill. 

The second was started by a woman 
—the ambitious, but innocent, wife of 
the editor of a nearby country weekly. 
Her venture went under after the fif- 
teenth issue in which she announced 
plans for selling stock for a grand 
daily paper. No stock has been sold 
yet. 

The third lasted six weeks, during 
which time I received six bucks a 
week, while the editor remained 
drunk for days at a time. He was 
backed by a local political faction. The 
faction grew tired of throwing its 
money away for expensive publicity. 

With this background I was in a 
knowing mood when one day I re- 
ceived an urgent call from the pub- 
lisher of a weekly tabloid in a popu- 
lous city on the Ohio river. 

I received his call one warm sum- 
mer afternoon while I was painting the 
bathroom. “Come tomorrow,” he 
said. “I’ve got to get a paper out this 
week and my editor has left me. 
There’s twenty bucks a week in it for 
you.” 


_ next day I was installed in a 
hotel in a city I will call “Corn- 
wall.” 


The paper, which we'll call here 
the “Star,” was printed in the thriving 
print shop of a chap Ill name “Bill 
Likelyhood,” ten miles east of “Corn- 
wall.” Likelyhood” was a young, en- 
ergetic fellow, a few years older than 
myself, who had a few thousand dol- 
lars capital. He ran two progressive 
weeklies in little towns near “Corn- 
wall” from which he was making 
money through sheer energy plus a 
good business head. 

He had ambitions for the “Star” but 
could give little attention to it. “Go 
ahead, Bob,” he said. “You have carte 
blanche as far as the editorial end goes. 
Iam not a writer. All I want is circu- 
lation from you. I have a man to take 
care of the business end.” 

No restrictions on the editorial end! 
Isn’t that what every newspaperman 
dreams about? Here I was, just start- 
ing out, and handed a paper of my 
own. Of course I had my own pet 
theories on how a newspaper should 
be run. But I never realized how the 
lack of money would thwart those 
theories. 

In school the professor had given 
me an “A” for my thesis, “The Trend 
of the Tabloid.” 

Well, I had a tabloid now to try my 
theories on. 

But whoever heard of a tabloid 
without pictures? “Likelyhood” was 
pleasant about the pictures. He took 


out his pencil and on the back of some 
old copies showed me that he just 
couldn’t spend his money for pictures. 
And money just couldn’t be spent for 
an assistant in the editorial depart- 
ment. I had 16 pages to fill every week. 
Everything—the editorial page, sports, 
feature articles and the front and back 
page had to be filled with the steady 
pouring of my typewriter. Not even a 
few pictures to lessen the writing load. 

Withal, “Bill” had to have circula- 
tion. He was competing against 
three daily papers and two Sunday 
papers. The “Star” sold for five cents 
a copy. That circulation meant a lot 
to the business department. Ads 
mysteriously fell off when circulation 
got low. I say mysteriously, because 
I can’t yet figure out how the adver- 
tisers so unfailingly knew when circu- 
lation was down. 


OR the first two or three issues I 

stuck to constructive policies, turn- 
ing out reams on good roads, water 
supply, entertainments, with the de- 
lusion that a tabloid, even a city 
weekly, could be made to pay with 
strict news stories. All the while the 
circulation sank omniously. 

Then one Thursday night, just be- 
fore deadline for the first run, “Bill” 
called up with the announcement that 
he had a full page to fill and nothing to 





HERE was a page to be filled—and press time was at hand. 

Young “Robert Sheen,” graduate of a mid-western univer- 
sity’s school of journalism, was holding down the editor’s chair. 
He wanted to keep that job, too, for others had melted away 
during the days of uncertainty that marked the depression. 


He filled the hole—filled it with a lurid, sensational tale that 
started his paper and himself on a career of scandal. Let him 
tell you, under a pseudonym and using fictitious names for the 
town, the paper and the employer who figure in his account, 


what happened. 


“Robert Sheen” isn’t in journalism now—but he’s planning 


to establish a community paper of his own. 


When he does, 


there will be a motto over his desk—a motto burned deep by 
experience: “No Scandal Goes!” 
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fill it with—ads or news. He had to 
have something and in a hurry. 

I began to sweat. I thought of a 
tale I had heard in the restaurant that 
night. One of the town’s characters 
and the waiter had been spinning a 
yarn about a girl’s revenge for an al- 
leged seduction in a little town north 
of “Cornwall.” According to their tale, 
as I overheard it, a young man, scion 
of a prominent family, had seduced an 
innocent girl. Later the girl, pretend- 
ing to be willing to repeat the inci- 
dent, wrecked havoc on her paramour 
with a razor, emasculating him. 

I had no proof of the incident. I 
didn’t dare to use the names, but in 
desperation I sat down and pounded 
out a long rambling tale, padding out 
hazy details with imagination. I put 
a five-column head on the story, slug- 
ged it for the inside page, and sent it 
on. 

“Bill” printed the story without 
comment. That week we ran off five 
thousand copies as usual. The paper 
hit the streets and news stands Friday 
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afternoon at three. In the evening, 
news stands began to yell for more 
copies. We sent out all we had. 
Saturday morning “Bill” printed five 
thousand more. By noon these were 
all gone. We sold almost 15,000 that 
week. There were not even enough 
left for the files. “Bill” was afraid to 
take a chance on any more copies. 


T launched us on a campaign to 

equal the record. My editorial 
page became the only part of the pa- 
per that didn’t include scandal stories. 
As for the rest of the paper, ideals 
were dumped overboard. I was ex- 
pected to write scandal stories—sex, 
personal troubles, what have you. 
The editorial page, the least read part 
of the paper, became a sop to my wilt- 
ing self-respect in the hectic weeks 
that followed. I tried to write sin- 
cere, practical editorials on modern 
problems. Occasionally I received a 
letter from some reader who men- 
tioned favorably some topic on the 
page but the bulk of the mail consisted 
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of scribblings from disgruntled poli- 
ticians, character assassinators, scan- 
dal mongers. 

There was the city detective who 
was supposed to be running around 
with another woman. His wife caught 
him one night in a car parked near 
their home. There had been a fight. 
A reconciliation had ensued before the 
story reached my ears. I was satis- 
fied it was true. I had no documents 
or witnesses for proof so I used the 
story without names, giving sufficient 
detail to identify the man. I felt in 
my heart that because of the recon- 
ciliation I should have let the story 
drop. But it sold papers. 

Friday night a second member of 
the city’s small detective force came 
in to the little “Star” office to see me 
as I sat in the basement room reading 
my latest masterpiece while newsboys 
scrambled for copies of the paper. 

My visitor was a husky, heavy-set 
individual. He was accompanied by 
his wife. 

(Continued on page 11) 








Calling All Reporters! 


eye on the police beat, this article is 

meant for you. Famous Detective 
Cases, a new Macfadden publication, 
is seeking new writers, preferably 
newsmen. The market is active, the 
pay two cents a word, with additional 
compensation for suitable photo- 
graphs. 

Choose the sensational crime case 
in your home territory, one on which 
good pictures can be secured, one 
which has mystery, good detective 
work and, if possible, a strong “woman 
element.” Then get a detective or 
police official to byline the story, tell 
it in the first person as told to you. 
With these things in mind, dig for the 
inside story, the human drama which, 
for lack of time or space, sometimes 
fails to get into the papers. 

To avoid duplication of effort, the 
magazine has perfected a case card 
system. Before getting to work on a 
story an author should file a case card 
in order to ascertain whether the 
story has been used before or whether 
any one else is working on it. 

In writing for this type of maga- 
zine it is necessary to be extremely 


F you're a newspaperman with an 


By RICHARD HIRSCH 


Editorial Staff, Famous Detective Cases 


careful of libel. Newspapers are 
privileged to publish statements that 
no monthly magazine can publish 
safely. Rumor and “it was alleged” 
have no place in a monthly magazine 
fact story. 

I have found after a year’s writing 
of this type of story that the material 
can be easily dug up by a reporter 
covering the courts, the district-attor- 
ney or the police beats. The maga- 
zines are read by millions throughout 
the country and police officials gladly 
cooperate in giving the facts, once a 
conviction has been obtained. 

With thousands of cases on file and 
manuscripts pouring in every day, it 


the course of your work. After the ma- 
terial is obtained, run the story in 
chronological order, introducing char- 
acters by actual names in full, giving 
exact locations, descriptions, addresses 
and dates. Then by working a few 
hours each day, before you realize it 
the story is completed and you have a 
marketable product. At the present 
time the preferred length is between 
6500 and 7000 words, and with pay- 
ment on acceptance you can readily 
see that your spare time is well paid 
for. 

If you pick out good cases, get the 
color, and the human element, your 
chances of receiving a check are excel- 
lent. Of course all stories submitted 
are subjects to possible rejection, but 
anything received from newspaper- 
men receives careful consideration. 
During the past year I have sold every- 
thing that I turned out in this line. 

Before going ahead with any case 
it is advisable to write to the Editor, 
Famous Detective Cases, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, asking for a full 
set of papers covering the writing of 
fact detective cases, mentioning the 
fact that you are a newspaperman. 
































Do College Editors Think? 


HERE are college newspapers, 
good, bad, and indifferent. But 
most of them are indifferent. 

They seem to have but two pur- 
poses to fulfill—to give students “prac- 
tical” training in journalism and to 
act as the collegiate bulletin board. 

And God save journalism from the 
college editor who can only produce a 
bulletin board. The college editor 
who fills his paper with handouts 
from the administration building will 
never have enough imagination to go 
beyond the handouts that govern- 
mental officials will give him. He 
will be in paradise when an American 
Mussolini comes along and gives him 
canned news. 

It is imagination he lacks—imagina- 
tion and vision. 

He is lacking imagination to see that 
it would be well for him to give a few 
moments of the time he spends de- 
manding “freedom of the press” to the 
task of earning that freedom. He is 
too often lacking vision to earn it, 
even if he had the imagination. 

So in those issues in which he de- 
cides to crusade—as he is taught in 
journalism classes he should—he 
damns the president of the university 
or the board of trustees, the faculty 
or the students, militarism or pacifism, 
socialism or capitalism. 

So he becomes a martyr. College 
editors are by now in practice at being 
martyrs and do the job with evident, 
even obvious, grace. For their noble 
defense of the “freedom of the press” 
they are assured a job on some news- 
paper or other at a beginning salary 
higher than they would have received 
had they finished their college course. 

They might find positions beckon- 
ing them less violently, but they would 
certainly prepare themselves to fill 
those positions better if they should 
make an attempt, even occasionally, 
to get at the root of the trouble. 


UR brave friends at Louisiana 

State University would have had 
their names in the headlines less fre- 
quently but would have done a far 
greater service to college journalism 
if they had seen, instead of blindly at- 
tacking Huey Long, that the real evil 
was and is the fact that our state uni- 
versities are too completely under the 
control of politics. It is possible that 
any student who should present a 


By SEXSON E. HUMPHREYS 








OLLEGE editors and their 
jobs are scrutinized and 
discussed in the accompanying 
plain-spoken article by a man 
who was a college editor him- 
self in the not distant past. It 
was written, he says, to get ex- 
pressed some of the things he 
feels should be expressed. 
Sexson E. Humphreys, now 
doing journalistic work in 
Washington, D. C., was editor 
of The De Pauw, college paper 
of De Pauw University, from 
May through December, 1933. 
Since his graduation he has en- 
deavored to keep his finger on 
the pulse of college journalism. 








practical solution for that problem 
might be expelled from school, but it 
is probable that he would have the 
plaudits of state university presidents 
in all our states. And the battle 
against Senator Long was a hopeless 
one from the very beginning. 

The courageous editors at the City 
College of New York and certain 
others of New York City’s educational 
institutions would do themselves and 
the world more service if they had 
fewer bonfires and more serious study 
of how to prevent Fascism from com- 
ing to the United States. 

Those are but two examples of the 
refusal of college editors to cooperate 
in the educational system. If it were 
of any value to do so, one could name 
many more examples. They are ex- 
amples of the actions of young men 
who were preparing for a career of 
journalism, and examples probably of 
the sort of careers they will find. 

I had a letter the other day from a 
college editor, and in defending the 
triviality of his editorial policy, he 
said: “I am not one who believes the 
world can be saved by a college news- 
paper.” 

Neither do I. But I do believe that 
some colleges could be. 


EXT to religion, the subject most 
frequently mentioned in college 
bull sessions is grades. It is a subject 
that deserves a lot of attention, for, 
God knows, all our systems are bad 
enough. But I have yet to find any 


college editor who has made even a 
surface study of the subject, when 
some of them should be going to the 
bottom of it to find what makes it tick. 

There are a lot of patent educational 
cures going the rounds today, and for 
all I know, some of them may be all 
right, but there’s little I could find out 
about them from college newspapers. 
Credit is due to an editor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for explaining the 
new system at that school to the edi- 
tors on his exchange list in one-sylla- 
able words they could understand, but 
he shied away from explaining any of 
the basic philosophy President Hutch- 
ins has on the subject. 

Many, if not most, college editors 
are students of journalism. Last year, 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors gave one issue of its Bulletin 
to the subject of training for journal- 
ism. But college editors, who might 
be greatly affected by any change in 
the curriculum for journalism, did not 
take any considerable notice of it. 
Neither did they comment much two 
years ago when Columbia’s Pulitzer 
School made a very significant change 
in its curriculum. Do college editors 
think? 


ANY college editors are fraternity 
men. And, if we are to believe 
some of the anti-fraternity propa- 
ganda, the job is a fraternity monop- 
oly in most schools. There has been 
criticism of fraternities ever since Phi 
Beta Kappa was founded, and just 
this year the Washington Post carried 
a strong editorial against the system. 
Indeed, the impression that the 
thinker must have who investigates 
the fraternity system in the light of 
the criticism of the last few years is 
that the fraternity system is doomed 
unless some very basic reforms are 
made, and made quickly. College fra- 
ternity headquarters are aware of this 
possibility, but college editors seem 
supremely blind. This is not the place 
to discuss the problem, but the edi- 
torial column of a college newspaper 
is the place to discuss it. 

There are no individuals more apt 
to discover what really is wrong and 
what needs to be done for correction 
than the college editor. Why is your 
fraternity an organization of snobs, 
Mr. College Editor, and why are its 

(Continued on page 12) 
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James L. Kilgallen 


mementoes of “the trial of the cen- 

tury”: A red press card, a band- 
aged leg, a souvenir penny, with 
“Hunterdon county courthouse” 
stamped on one side of it and, lastly, 
the signature of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann. 

The press card had been good for 
Seat Number 19, in the first row, di- 
rectly behind where Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh sat day after day. I was so 
close to the Colonel I could have 
touched him on the shoulder. The in- 
jured leg was due to a traffic crush. I 
was hemmed against an iron gate fight- 
ing my way back into court during the 
luncheon recess the day Hauptmann 
was on the stand. The bright, new 
penny I paid eleven cents for to a 
hawker. Hauptmann’s signature was 
put in my notebook by the condemned 
man himself when I interviewed him 
in his cell the day after he was con- 


victed. 


EPORTERS who covered the story 
will always remember the cele- 
brated Hauptmann trial. Nothing 
quite like it was ever staged in this 
country before. It “had everything” 
—atmosphere, drama, ballyhoo, limit- 
less publicity and an eager world- 
wide audience. I cannot remember 
back to the Harry K. Thaw trial and 
therefore cannot make comparisons 
with that case. But the Hauptmann 
trial put the Hall-Mills, the Snyder- 
Gray and other big court-room melo- 
dramas I have covered, in the shade. 
Veteran newspapermen like Damon 
Runyon agreed with this. Time and 
again in Flemington I heard Runyon 
enthuse: “Now, this is what you call 
a murder trial.” Runyon, used to 
dramatic happenings, experienced a 
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CAME out of Flemington with four 





LATE FLASHES 


thrill the day the Rev. Vincent Burns 
popped up in court just as the attor- 
ney-general ended his summation de- 
manding the death penalty for Haupt- 
mann and shouted: “A man confessed 
to me——” 

They put the man out of the court 
room. But, as Runyon remarked: 
“What a story! Did you ever see any- 
thing like this happen before?” .. . 
A man of the cloth climaxing Wilentz’s 
dramatic summation with a startling 
bit of melodrama of his own. 

Another day a man spectator, stand- 
ing near a side wall of the court room 
while a handwriting expert was tes- 
tifying, suddenly cried out: “I want 
to get over there so I can see that 
penmanship.” He was referring to en- 
larged specimens of Hauptmann’s 
writing and the writing of the ransom 
notes which were exhibited on charts 
back of the witness stand. The in- 
terloper was quickly put in his place. 


HEN there was the day Haupt- 

mann threw the court room into an 
uproar by shouting “Stop your lying! 
Stop your lying!” at the boyish-looking 
Tommy Sisk, United States govern- 
ment agent who was on the stand tes- 
tifying against him. 

Other big days there were, too. .. . 
Hauptmann on the stand; Mrs. Haupt- 
mann; Lindbergh himself testifying 
for hours; Mrs. Lindbergh; her 
mother, Mrs. Dwight Morrow; Dr. 
John F. (“Jafsie”) Condon; Betty 
Gow, the slain baby’s nurse—and 
many others. 

One hundred and sixty-eight wit- 
nesses during the trial which lasted 
more than six weeks—from Jan. 2 to 
Feb. 13. More than 300 exhibits. A 
court record which totaled approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 words. 

I do not recall a story which called 
for more sustained effort, more un- 
flagging concentration or more down- 
right hard work than the Hauptmann 
trial. I refer especially to the news- 
papermen who did the “running 
story.” Never did they have a let 
down. For example, the wordage of 
the International News Service report 
of the trial totaled about half a mil- 
lion words. You could not ease off 
when minor witnesses took the stand. 
The newspapers wanted a compre- 
hensive report of all testimony. 

It was unfortunate that a certain 
press association flashed the wrong 
verdict to their clients and to the radio 
network. This is a story in itself, and 
there is a lesson to newspapermen in 


it. Speed is fine but accuracy is para- 
mount. The I. N. S. was fast and ac- 
curate with its flash living up to its 
slogan: “Get it first but first get it 
right!” 


HE radio gave the press more com- 

petition in this trial than in any 
previous news event in my opinion. 
The best radio job was done, I think, 
by the New York Evening Journal, 
whose daily broadcasts of the trial 
were unique, enterprising, original 
and accurate. These Journal broad- 
casts made journalistic history and 
had a spontaneity and sparkle to them 
that bordered on sheer genius. 

I do not know when reporters ever 
received so much “fan mail” as they 
did while they were in Flemington 
covering the trial. The barrage of 
letters to writers on the scene was one 
of the many indications of the tre- 
mendous world-wide interest in the 
case. Even Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt broke into print in connection 
with the Hauptmann trial. She was 
quoted as saying Hauptmann was con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence and 
that she was “a little perturbed” over 
the verdict. 

Usually reporters’ views are not so 
avidly sought. Twice during the trial 
I was invited to make public speeches 
—once before the Rotary Club at 
Flemington and again at Clinton, ten 
miles away, the home of Sheriff John 
H. Curtiss and Prosecutor Anthony M. 
Hauck, Jr. 


HE celebrated Hauptmann trial 

was a great spectacle and I am glad 
I was in the thick of it as a member 
of the “working press.” I had the 
workout of my career but I enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

My biggest “kick” came when 
Hauptmann granted me the first in- 
terview he had given since his arrest. 
The interview took place in his cell 
in Flemington on Feb. 14, the day after 
he was found guilty and sentenced to 
die in the electric chair. When our 
40-minute talk was over, Hauptmann 
took my notebook and wrote in it: 
“Bruno Richard Hauptmann.” Of the 
four mementoes I had with me when 
I took the “Toonerville” out of Flem- 
ington this, to me, was the most inter- 
esting. 

It was unfortunate that one of the 
big press associations became panicky 
and at 10:30 p.m—15 minutes before 
the verdict was announced from the 
jury box—sent a “flash” giving the 


























FROM FLEMINGTON! 


By JAMES L. KILGALLEN 


International News Service Staff Writer 


wrong verdict. This information was 
immediately transmitted to the radio 
and in a few minutes the false flash 
had gone as far as Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

Most of the reporters in the court 
room had advance “tips” on the ver- 
dict—some of which proved to be 
right and some wrong. International 
News Service had an advance tip on 
the RIGHT verdict 20 minutes before 
it was announced but this organiza- 
tion refrained from “jumping the 


” 


gun. 


HE jury was led into the court 

room at 10:32 p.m. Two minutes 
before the bell on the cupola of the 
courthouse had tolled, indicating the 
verdict had been reached and it was 
at that time that the press association 
sent the erroneous flash. 

Not until 10:44 p.m. did Justice 
Thomas W. Trenchard ascend the 
bench to hear the verdict which was 
announced exactly one minute later. 
The 12-minute interval before his ap- 
pearance, with the jury sitting in the 
box was tremendously trying to the 
nerves of the assembled newspaper- 
men. 

During this interval Sheriff Curtiss 
was seen to clap Attorney-General 
Wilentz on the shoulder three times. 
Was this a signal to some newspaper- 
man? No one knew for sure. 

Suddenly a burning newspaper was 
seen to fall from the prosecution table 
to the floor. 


Was this a signal that Hauptmann 
was to “burn”? 

A certain lawyer prominent in the 
case was observed holding up one 
finger of his right hand when he 
caught the eye of a friend of his at a 
press bench. 

Another signal? 

A deputy sheriff was seen to de- 
liberately draw a red card out of his 
breast pocket and hold it up for a 
significant second. 

Another signal? 

From the standpoint of a spectacu- 
lar “show,” the Hauptmann murder 
trial hit a new high. It “had every- 
thing”—color, drama, personalities, 
big names, crowds. It truly was “the 
trial of the century.” 

The greatest galaxy of writers, re- 
porters, artists and columnists ever to 
show up for a murder trial in America, 
converged on Flemington. Such fa- 
mous newspaper people as: Arthur 
Brisbane, Damon Runyon, Walter 
Winchell, Jack Lait, Adele Rogers 
St. John, Elsie Robinson, Bill Corum, 
Fanny Hurst, Edna Ferber, Kathleen 
Norris, Dorothy Killgallen, Margaret 
Moores Marshall and John Anderson. 
Artists such as McClelland Barclay, 
Dean Cornwall, Louis Biedermann, 
Burris Jenkins and Paul Frehm. The 
famous illustrator Ralph Bradshaw 
Crandall and Henry Major, the car- 
toonist. 

You saw other celebrities: John 
O’Hara, the novelist; Howard Lind- 
say, the Broadway playwright; Jack 








OW that the curtain has been rung down on that tense 
court-room drama in Flemington, New Jersey, the news- 
papermen and women who covered it have had time to reflect 
upon some of the high lights and emotional climaxes that 
marked the trial of Richard Bruno Hauptmann for the death of 


the Lindbergh baby. 


James L. Kilgallen, ace reporter for International News 
Service, who wrote one of the most outstanding reports of the 
trial, has prepared an intensely interesting account of its cover- 
age, particularly those nerve-wracking moments that preceded 
the announcing of the verdict, especially for The Quill. 

Kilgallen’s career as a reporter has been one of the most 
colorful in present-day journalism. His beat is anywhere in 
the world that a story may break. And he has covered every 
kind of story. For sustained drama, colors, thrills and down- 
right hard work, however, the Hauptmann trial topped all as- 


signments. 








Benny, of radio fame; the well- 
known columnists Louis Sobol, Ed 
Sullivan and Art Arthur; Clifton 
Webb, one of America’s foremost 
dancing and musical comedy stars; 
Joe (“You wanna buy a duck?”) Pen- 
ner; Enzo Fiermonte, the Italian pugil- 
ist who married Mrs. Madeline Force 
Astor Dick; Lois Long and Quentin 
Reynolds, magazine writers; Alex- 
ander Woollcott,the commentator,and 
other gifted personages. 


UMOR and pathos marked those 

dramatic moments when the 
press of the world was “flashing” the 
verdict of the jury. 

Reporters set up the most elaborate 
systems of flashing a verdict ever seen 
at a murder trial in America. Many 
of the “systems” were complicated— 
some comical. 

There was the “iron ball” system; 
the “card” system; the “short wave” 
system; the “flashlight” system and 
the “red, white and blue” system—to 
name only some of them. All kinds of 
“arrangements” to “scoop the world” 
were made, but in the last analysis, 
none of them panned out. 

Nerves became jumpy as the time 
when the verdict would be announced 
drew near. Less than 20 minutes be- 
fore the verdict was announced every 
light in the courthouse went out and 
reporters had to dictate to their wires 
in the dark which did not mollify the 
state of mind of the more nervous 
members of the press. 

The most dramatic signal of all, 
however, was the burning paper. 

At least two men were supposed to 
be in the court room with short-wave 
sets over which they were to transmit 
the verdict to newspapermen in ad- 
joining rooms. 

The “iron ball” system was particu- 
larly amusing. One newspaperman, 
figuring that the doors would be 
locked when the verdict was an- 
nounced, had in his possession four 
iron balls. If the verdict were guilty 
he planned to throw one iron ball 
through the plate-glass window. If 
acquittal, two iron balls, and so on. 
He did not care whether or not he was 
held in contempt of court once he had 
done this. Fortunately, however, the 
verdict came at night—when it was 
not on “his time.” He was an after- 
noon newspaperman. 

Another newspaper had the patri- 
otic system—the red, white and blue. 


(Continued on page 12) 





Some Things I’ve Learned 


An Article in Which a Country Editor 
Shares the Benefits of His Experience 


making of an editor, any more 
than there is for being a success 
in any other business. Moreover, as 
in other professions, you will find good, 
bad and indifferent men in journalism. 
There have been changes in the me- 
chanical department of the newspaper 
and there have been changes in the 
methods of editing a newspaper. I 
don’t run a newspaper now like I did 
10 years ago or 25 years ago. You 
can’t, if you expect to eat regularly. 
You must adjust yourself to chang- 
ing conditions. I know many changes 
are coming in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the newspaper of the future 
and just as likely many changes in 
the editorial and news departments. 
Man’s striving for improvement in 
business is as it should be; a con- 
sciousness of doing all things well; an 
inspiration to immortality, if you so 
choose to call it. Every alert news- 
paperman meets the good and the bad; 
the high and the low, and, if discern- 
ing, cannot but glean the view of im- 
mortality that God intended we should 
have. 


z= is no magic formula for the 


Y newspaper life has been one of 
varied experience; I have made 
mistakes and endeavored to profit by 
those mistakes. It takes inspiration, 
perspiration and sometimes despera- 
tion to edit a newspaper. 

The old days of personal journal- 
ism, when every editor abhorred his 
competitor, have about passed. I have 
found that you can often learn some- 
thing from a competitor and it is a lot 
better to take him by the hand than 
the hair of the head. Editors, too, are 
becoming more tolerant and more in- 
dependent, especially in politics. 

I do believe that you should cham- 
pion men and measures at times; but 
avoid personal vituperation. Long 
ago I realized that “getting it out of 
your system” might please you, but 
seldom pleased anyone else. More 
often the bitter word is best left un- 
said; you never can tell—the friend of 
today may be the enemy of tomorrow 
and an enemy often can be turned into 
a friend. 

It is amazing how many people are 
ever ready to edit your paper for you 
—providing they can evade responsi- 
bility, and make the editor take the 
blame, if blame there be, for their 
harsh words. I have often had re- 
quests to give somebody or something 


By JIM BIGGERSTAFF 
Editor, The Wagoner (Okla.) Record-Democrat 


the devil. I always say to them: “You 
write the article, avoiding person- 
alities that are libelous, sign your 
name and I will publish it.” I have 
not had anybody to take me up on 
that yet. Long ago I learned that it 
was never profitable to pull the other 
fellow’s chestnuts out of the fire and 
never profitable to throw the other 
fellow’s mud. You know mud is apt 
to dry up and blow back on you. 


EADING I have found essential 

to a correct use of language; the 
classics have never been improved 
upon. Few of our present-day books 
will be read 25 or 50 years from now. 
Take the Bible, for example. It is a 
chronicle of events, a history. In 
it you find stories of adventure, stories 
of murder and sudden death, stories 
of mystery, stories of love, stories of 
exploration—in fact the whole gamut 
of emotions, superbly told. What is 
more beautiful than the Book of 
Ruth? Where will you find greater 


poems than the Psalms, especially the 
Twenty-Third Psalm? 

On my desk I have a book of syno- 
nyms and antonyms, a Bible, a prayer 
book, a dictionary and a World Al- 
manac. They make a pretty fair li- 
brary for a newspaperman. 

In writing, accuracy is, of course, 
the first essential. That also implies 
truthfulness. Perhaps you have heard 
the story of the negro who presented 
a check to the teller at the bank. 
He was given his money. He counted 
it slowly, several times while the 
crowd in line behind him waited. The 
cashier asked: “Uncle, isn’t it all 
there?” “Yes,” replied the negro, 
“but it jest is.” 

I don’t think it necessary to use a 
$4 word when a simple, understand- 
able one will do to explain your mean- 
ing. That, to me, is one of the great 
charms of President Roosevelt’s radio 
talks and messages; he uses simple 
language, yet you are never in doubts 
as to what he means. His voice has 
charm. 








E bypesee readers of the Quill who are engaged or interested in 
small-town newspaper work have the opportunity in the 
accompanying article of sharing the observations and experi- 
ences of one who has spent more than 30 years in newspaper or 


allied fields. 


Jim Biggerstaff’s remarks contain a lot of good, common 
horse-sense about newspaper publishing and editing that is as 
applicable to city newspapers as to the small-town press. They 
were delivered at the School of Journalism, University of 


Oklahoma. 


His experiences in newspapering began in Texas, where he 
owned and edited the Denton News. He sold that paper in 
1903, going to Oklahoma City where he became advertising 
manager of the Times-Democrat, now the Oklahoma City 
Times. From 1904 to 1917 he traveled in western states for 
machinery and paper-supply houses. 

He was editor of the Bristow (Okla.) Record from 1917 to 
1920, in the latter year buying and consolidating the Record 
and the Democrat at Wagoner, Oklahoma. He served as 
president of the Oklahoma Press Association 1929-30. 
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at Sixty 


Big words trip you up sometimes. 
Perhaps you remember Carl Cramer’s 
story in “Stars Fell on Alabama.” 
A negro, prone to use big words, 
used the expression “corroborating 
around.” Asked what he meant by 
that he said: “Well, suh, I uses words 
for what they sound like, stead whut 
they mean.” Some of us do that. 


YPOGRAPHICAL errors are pain- 

ful—more so to the editor than any 
one else. They stick out like a sore 
thumb—after the paper is printed. 
You look at them and wonder how 
everyone around the newspaper office 
overlooked them—but there they are. 
I recall some very amusing and ex- 
asperating ones. You never can con- 
vince a lot of people that these errors 
were not intentional. 

The proneness to use big words can 
get you into a lot of trouble that way. 
I recall a young writer who wrote up 
the story of a man who was gored by 
an angry bull. After the paper was 
printed, there in a 30-point headline 
was “Man Gored by Infatuated Bull.” 
His friends have never quit razzing 
him about it. The country news- 
papers are not the only ones who 
make these annoying errors. Usually 
we lay such errors on the “linotype” 
man and let it go at that. Proof-read- 
ing seems to be a lost art these days. 

In reporting a speech or other 
event I have found it best to take 
notes, and any controversial state- 
ment should be quoted verbatim. I 
remember I once wrote up a minis- 
ter’s sermon, embodying a very startl- 
ing statement, and the next day he 
wanted to whip me. However, his 
wife had also noticed his slip and 
called him down, and I was saved. 

Then there are the pests who always 
want to “put something in the paper.” 
Once, in an office where I worked, 
a pompous, ignorant preacher worried 
the editor by bringing in long articles 
which he wanted in the paper. He 
was always particular that he should 
be quoted correctly. His copy was 
bad—awful would be a better word. 
It was a task to edit it. He could not 
spell, his writing was bad and capital 
letters were used indiscriminately. 
Finally, the editor tiring of his con- 
stant demands, one day gave his copy 
to the printer with instructions to set 
it up verbatim. He did, capitals, 
punctuation, spelling and all. The 
preacher got mad and never again 


bothered the editor with “communica- 
tions.” 


ANY of you are wondering about 
the NRA, the printer’s code and 
others of the alphabetical set-ups. I 
don’t know how they are all going to 
end, but in any event they are going 
to do good. I think NRA is simply 
teaching us to put the Golden Rule 
in business, where it should have been 
all the time, without any compulsion. 
It reminds me of a siory a minister 
told me the other day. A man who 
had been up late the night before came 
to church. He was dozing in his pew. 
The minister finished his sermon and 
then announced that he would close 
the service with prayer. 

“Brother Jones, will you lead?” he 
said. 

The drowsy man suddenly came 
to and said: “Lead yourself, I just 
dealt.” 

As I see it, we are simply going to 
have a New Deal, and I believe that 
the newspaper business is going to be 
better for it. It will bring more money 
into the box office and make for better 
newspapers. 


OU ask me what is news? That 

is the eternal question all news- 
papermen have to answer. It is a 
chronicle of events, simply and accu- 
rately told. 

What do people want to read? I 
have been trying to find the answer to 
that question for many years and do 
not know it yet and I doubt if you will 
ever be able to give any better answer 
than Ihave. News is one thing today 
and another tomorrow. 

Do people read editorials? Yes, but 
not as they did in days past. I have 
written some that I thought gems, but 
they failed to register. I have written 
some hurriedly, that I gave little 
thought and they evoked comment. 
So it goes. We have few real editorial 
writers today, like Henry Grady, Wat- 
terson and William Allen White. Then, 
too, maybe people’s tastes have 
changed. 

I notice one great change that has 
come in newspaper circles in recent 
years—what I would term the semi- 
editorial column. I refer to the per- 
sonal columns. These columns neces- 
sarily reflect the editor’s personality 
to a great extent and seldom are ap- 
preciated to their fullest except by 
people of his own community. The 
local tinge adds to the interest of the 
reader, naturally. 

I like the idea and I find that people 
read such a column and quote it more 
than they do a ponderous editorial 
column. I believe that is because they 





Jim Biggerstaff 


reflect the human side of the editor 
and his readers as well, and his read- 
ers feel that they have a share in his 
sayings. 


HE majority of these personal 

columns have names that appeal 
locally; some, I think, are not happily 
named. I started my personal col- 
umns, “Stories of the Street,” by 
chance, and like Topsy, it “just grew.” 

One day a friend told me of an odd 
happening that I could hardly class as 
news and certainly it was not an edi- 
torial. I put a box head over it, 
“Stories of the Street,” with no idea 
of continuing it as a permanent fea- 
ture. Next week a friend called my 
attention to another item that seemed 
to have no authentic newspaper place 
and I again used the column. I found 
that ideas along that line came to me 
and that friends were constantly sug- 
gesting some happening out of the 
ordinary. Finally the column became 
a permanent fixture. 

I find now that my readers look for 
it regularly and the majority of them 
read it and often comment upon it 
and, of course, sometimes condemn it. 
But the big thing is, they read it. It 
gives you a chance to use many items 
of human interest that you otherwise 
would have to leave out of print. A 
humorous incident fits in, but not 
stereotyped jokes; you can praise or 
criticize; you can tell interesting or 
unusual happenings; in fact you can 
find a wide variety of things to use 
there that you cannot say anywhere 
else and get away with it. I find it 
hard to write. Sometimes it is easy, 
but it always calls for care and study 
—if you want to make it readable and 
interesting. 
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To Newspaper Men 
who would appreciate 
a helpful Business 
Magazine, devoted to 
the non-metropolitan 


newspaper field 


The N. E. A. BULLETIN 


will prove a profitable 
investment. Its pages 
are filled with facts 
useful to the executives 
in newspeper manage- 
ment and promotion. 
Send your subscription 
to the National Edi- 
torial Association, 134 

North La Salle Street, $2 
Chicago, Illinois. 


year 


. » «Pull membership in the National $5 


Editorial Association including Bulletin \ ger 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your mage- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two yeers. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


With Newspaper Advertising 
rvice 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 








THE QUILL 


_ newspaper business is changing 
rapidly and more changes are com- 
ing with the years; it is proper that it 
should be so. The country news- 
papers are not as alert as their city 
brothers. We will have fewer news- 
papers in the future than we have to- 
day and I think we should. A news- 
paper is no better than its patronage 
makes possible. Many small towns 
have newspapers now that are not 
making their owners a decent living; 
other towns have two or three when 
they should not have but one. Busi- 
ness men must be made to realize that 
fact and help adjust the situation. I 
don’t believe that any town of under 
2,500 population will adequately sup- 
port a newspaper. 

Yet I believe that the country news- 
paper business offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to young men and women. 
Many of the successful newspaper 
men in the big cities went there from 
country towns. I like to think that 
their country newspaper training 
helped them instead of hindered them. 

I don’t know of a single county offi- 
cial’s job in my county that I would 
trade for what I make out of the print- 
ing business. If you want to special- 
ize, be a feature writer, a novelist or 
a magazine writer, there is no reason 
why you cannot work to that end 
while you are serving on a country 
newspaper. Too many, I think, want 
to leave college and start right in on 
a daily paper in a big city; it won't 
hurt, but will help to serve for a time 
on a country newspaper first. 

You must learn to write a personal, 
a news item, properly before you can 
write an editorial or a feature story. 


F I were a young man or woman, 
just leaving a school of journalism, 
I would try to get with some good 
good country weekly or small-town 
daily with a man that would give me 
a chance to get into the ownership of 
the business. I think many of us older 
men should realize that we need 
young folks. 

I believe that more country news- 
papers should be run on the stock 
company plan and let the employes 
own as many shares as they can buy 
as the years roll along. That way a 
young man or woman is made to feel 
that he is part and parcel of the busi- 
ness, to take an interest in it. Itis a 
lot easier to be enthusiastic about 
something you own than about what 
the other fellow owns. You know you 
love your girl better and think she is 
superior to the other fellow’s girl, be- 
cause she belongs to you. Don’t fear 
debt, but study how you are going to 
pay a debt before you make it. 
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The country newspaper, as well as 
the city paper, must realize that re- 
porters and writers are entitled to fair 
wages. Many receive less pay than 
men in the mechanical departments of 
the papers. That is unfair. I think a 
new deal is coming along that line. 


OU young men and women of to- 

day have a wonderful opportunity. 
You can avoid a lot that I had to learn 
by experience. There were no schools 
of journalism in my young days. I 
believe in youth—I believe it should 
be given a chance. Many of you have 
fathers in the printing business. You 
will have to take their place some day. 
You will make errors you will stumble 
and fall but so did we. The main 
thing is not to make the same error 
twice. 

You young folks can reach the bal- 
anced viewpoint much easier than by 
the road I have traveled. There is a 
vast difference between egotism and 
confidence. Confidence in yourself 
must be acquired. It should not be 
confused with egotism and impu- 
dence. We need specialists of course; 
but all of you cannot be feature 
writers; we have to have reporters, 
society editors and business manag- 
ers. Acquire general excellence first 
and then you will have the ground- 
work for a specialist. 


NY newspaper is no better than 

the business it receives warrants. 
The business end is as important as 
the writing end. The cash register 
must jingle before the boss can pay 
you. Help your boss do that. If 
money does not come into the box 
office the gems of thought you write 
are apt to be bitter and few will be 
impelled to read them. You must 
learn to write an ad; you must 
learn to collect a bill; you must learn 
that personals help get business; that 
a little “puff” gets business, if used 
judiciously. People want to read 
about themselves—you are a side 
issue. 

It is hard to always be patient and 
how I know that! Yet we must try. 
Friends are the greatest asset you can 
have. Money is not always essential, 
but friends are. Never lose an oppor- 
tunity to make a friend; friends mean 
business and you can never tell, when 
the one you consider a lowly one now, 
may be able to do you a favor. Other 
people grow as well as yourself. 

That is one thing I have learned 
from life; to be friendly, and I have 
ever tried to be friendly with the 
young folks and that has kept me 
young, and I am young. I don’t care 
if the calendar does say I am 60. 
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I’ve Been Working on a Scandal Sheet 


“So you're the editor,” he said. 
“Well, I want to know about this 
story. Who is the detective?” 

Boy, was I scared? It looked bad 
for me. If I named the detective of 
the story before witnesses I was in for 
a nice juicy libel suit, for I couldn’t 
prove the story. 

“Sorry,” I tried to say pleasantly. 
“Er—my news source has asked me to 
retain the name.” 

“Young man, I demand that you 
not only name the detective, but print 
it, next week. There are five of us on 
the force and each one of us is open to 
suspicion until you clear this up.” 


IS wife chimed in: “Why I never 
was so embarrassed in my life. 
All of our neighbors are talking.” 
She got hard. “You’re going to print 
that name or else. This paper should 
be run out of town. Of all the——.” 
I got sore in spite of my fright. I 
delivered a lecture on the question of 
who was running the paper and who 
was responsible and who was telling 
who. I gained courage as I talked and 
finally ordered the two out of the of- 
fice. I was rather surprise that they 
finally left without taking a sock at 
me, although the man was muttering 
under his breath. 


(Continued from page 4) 


For several days afterward I was 
worried, but when I didn’t receive a 
summons, I kept on with the spice. 

I came out with a big spread on a 
popular, handsome fellow who drove 
a bus in “Cornwall.” He had left a 
wife and two children and was living 
with the mayor’s secretary. 

“Cornwall” was big enough for such 
things to occur without everyone 
knowing about it. I got the story di- 
rect from the man’s wife while she was 
being urged on by her mother. They 
gave me letters and everything neces- 
sary to back up the story. 

I played up the angle of the mayor’s 
secretary, using names, of course, 
since I had proof. The bus driver was 
pretty clever. I didn’t know him per- 
sonally, so one night he came in to see 
me, representing himself as a friend 
of the bus driver—himself. He was a 
likeable chap and talked to me, sadly 
pointing out how I had ruined a life; 
that he hadn’t meant to stay with the 
secretary; that he had left his wife 
because of his mother-in-law. Now it 
was known by everyone. 

I thought about the man who casts 
the first stone. 

But the story was printed. We sold 
8,500 papers that week. “Bill” was 
satisfied, even though for some funny 


reason advertising wasn’t all that 
could be expected. 


HE biggest issue was that week we 

carried the seduction story. I guess 
sex is the zenith of scandal. After 
about eight months scandal began to 
tire the public. Somehow it was hard 
to keep the circulation up. Week by 
week it ebbed a little from the preced- 
ing mark. 

I think the professors were right 
when they said there was a saturation 
point for public taste for scandal. I 
tried to return to more constructive 
news—interesting little feature stories 
about men and their hobbies; stories 
about the “Cornwall” city govern- 
ment, stressing angles the daily papers 
couldn’t devote space to. But it was 
too late. 

The “Star” had gained a reputation 
as a scandal sheet and I, personally, 
had gained a reputation in that com- 
munity as the editor of a scandal 
sheet. It’s hard to escape labels. 
“Bill” began to lose confidence in me 
as the circulation waned. I give him 
credit, though, that he admitted his 
inability to edit and never tried to 
monkey with the editorial end as long 
as I was there. 

I’m working for the government, 








Title 


I. Interpreting the World 

. Revolt of the Masses 

. Merchants of Death 

. Dogs of War 

. European Journey 

. Russia’s Iron Age 

. Stars in their Courses 


aouwrwnr- 


. New Frontiers 

. Challenge to Liberty 

. Business Adrift 

. Economy of Abundance 


aourwnd- 


. Robber Barons 


III. Journalistic 
1. City Editor 


IV. Red-blooded Entertainment 
1. Mutiny on the Bounty 
2. Men Against the Sea 
3. Pitcairn’s Island 








II. Interpreting the United States 


. The American Diplomatic Game 


7 Forty-two Years in the White House 


2. Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs 
3. Editorial Thinking and Writing 


4. Forty Days of Musa Dagh 


THE BOOK BEAT—A Reading List for 1935 


Selected by Vernon McKenzie, Dean, Department of Journalism, University of Washington 


Author 


Ortega y Gassett 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen 
Yeats-Brown 

Philip Gibbs 


William Henry Chamberlin 


Sir James Jeans 


Henry A. Wallace 
Herbert Hoover 
Wallace Donham 
Stuart Chase 


Matthew Josephson 
“Ike” Hoover 


Stanley Walker 
Chilton R. Bush 
Chilton R. Bush 


Nordhoff and Hall 
Nordhoff and Hall 
Nordhoff and Hall 
Franz Werfel 


Drew Pearson, Constantine Brown 


Publisher Price 
Norton $2.75 
Dodd, Mead 2.50 
Davies 2.00 
Doubleday-Doran 3.00 
Little 4.00 
Macmillan 2.50 
Beynal 2.00 
Scribners 1.75 
McGraw 2.50 
Macmillan 2.50 
Doubleday-Doran 3.00 
Harcourt-Brace 3.50 
Houghton-Mifflin 3.50 
Stokes 3.00 
Appleton 3.00 
Appleton 3.00 
Little 2.50 
Little 2.00 
Little 2.50 
Viking 3.00 
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WANTS YOUR 
BOOK 
MANUSCRIPT PLAY 
SCENARIO 
SHORT SUBJECT 
( Published or Unpublished ) 

I must have stories with motion pic- 
ture values for submission to FOX, 
PARAMOUNT, COLUMBIA, UNI- 
VERSAL, RKO, TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY, METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER, 
WARNER BROS., and Independent pro- 
ducers and motion picture studios. Slight 
handling charge for original material we 
accept. 

Being personally acquainted with every 
studio editor in Hollywood, I get many 
advance tips on the “Hot-Spots” for 
stories. Your story may fill the need of 
one of these studio story editors. 

Stories to conform to my requirements 
must have characterization highly devel- 
oped, move rapidly, and have an un- 
usual manner of presentation. Stories 
that do not measure up, after my FREE 
READING, are returned promptly. 

NO READING FEE! 
NO COPYRIGHT FEE! 
NO CRITICISM FEB! 
NO REVISION FEE! 
Send your manuscript at once ! 
10% payable upon sale. 


EARL W. TAYLOR 
Accredited Motion Picture Agent for Writers 
Dept. 35Q 823 N. Gower 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 




















nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news ? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


Read “ The Old Crab” a monthly 
feature by a western edi- 
tor whose penetrating criticisms of 
journalistic practices are a tonic in- 
fluence. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The American ae 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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now, making a fair living, but I miss 
the newspaper game. “Bill” got an- 
other editor after I left. The last I 
heard he was still plugging scandal in 
an effort to put the “Star” across. 


S the detective in the Philo Vance 

stories says, “My experience as 

a crime investigator leads me to sus- 

pect”—that the following things are 

true concerning these urban weeklies: 

(1) You can’t run them on a shoe- 
string. 
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(2) You can’t build a stable circu- 
lation on scandal. 

(3) In spite of the many modern, 
well-equipped daily papers in metro- 
politan centers, there is still room for 
small, well-edited weeklies, providing 
one has enough capital to make them 
unusual. 

Let’s see; I’ve worked on four of 
them, now. When I get about five 
thousand bucks together, I intend to 
start one of my own—but there’s one 
thing sure when I do—I’m laying off 
scandal! 





Do College Editors Think? 


(Continued from page 5) 


grades as low as they are? The rea- 
son is apt to be the same for the rest 
of the organizations. If you want your 
fraternity badge and mine to be marks 
of honor in the years to come, those 
questions must be answered. 

This winter President Tyler Den- 
nett of Williams College picked a fuss 
with the Roosevelt administration 
over Federal aid to students. He got 
a big play in the city newspapers, but 
few college newspapers paid any at- 
tention to it. Somewhat later Harry 
L. Hopkins, administrator of relief de- 
clared that 100,000 students were in 
our colleges and universities because 
of Federal aid, developing their tal- 
ents to “exert a leadership for democ- 
racy that otherwise would have been 
impossible.” 

It is time some college editors got 
busy studying the effect of those 
$1,500,000 on our whole educational 
system. It would be well for college 
editors to know whether Dennett or 
Hopkins is right. 


E are many other problems 
that any college editor could out- 
line in half an hour. And if he would 


solve one of them, students and fac- 
ulty and administration alike would 
point to his administration as the 
most important in the college history. 

These are months when many am- 
bitious young men are pulling the 
political strings that create college edi- 
tors. The ability to think and to dis- 
cern has been in the past too infre- 
quently a standard of decision, and 
with the same infrequency the news- 
paper product has been far below the 
intellectual standard that a college 
senior should demand. 

I helped to choose a college editor 
once myself. There were two candi- 
dates. One of them knew something 
about the college—he had worked in 
it for almost four years—and he knew 
how to run a college newspaper. The 
other knew something about a college 
newspaper—he had worked on it for 
almost four years—and he was sure 
he knew how to run the college. I 
made the same decision that more ex- 
perienced men have made and I urged 
that the honor should go to the more 
skilled journalist. 

But I am not so certain now I was 
right. 





Late Flashes from Flemington! 


(Continued from page 7) 


A reporter would stand at a window, 
wave a red flag for one verdict, white 
for another and blue for a third. 


T was all very interesting and indica- 

tive of the tremendous competition 
existing between the newspapermen. 
The system that proved right and 
foolproof was that used by Interna- 
tional News Service which had five 
men placed at strategic spots in the 
court room and balcony. Each wrote 
the verdict down when announced 


and signed his name. These “flashes” 
were transmitted immediately the ver- 
dict was announced to the I. N. S. wire 
room and promptly flashed. 

No sooner had the foreman of the 
jury said “guilty”—and “the electric 
chair” sentence became known—In- 
ternational News Service flashed the 
news to the waiting world. Exactly 
on the second. No anticipating. No 
“jumping the gun.” Just fast, straight- 
away American journalism. 

“Get it first but first get it right!” 
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WHO «» WHAT «” WHERE 

















Henry A. Lyon (Washington ’23) is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star. 


* * * 


Gene ALLEMAN (Wisconsin ’24) manag- 
ing editor of four weekly suburban news- 
papers published at La Grange, Lllinois., 
has been appointed editor of the N. E. A. 
Bulletin, monthly magazine of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, with offices 
in Chicago. 

~ *- x 

Herman Roe, publisher of the North- 
field (Minn.) News, who has been serv- 
ing as executive secretary of the Eleventh 
Zone Federation of the Commercial Re- 
lief Printing Industry, with headquarters 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota,-recently has 
been named executive secretary of the 
Saint Paul Typothetae, regional code ad- 
ministrative agency for the Commercial 
Relief Printing Industry. 


* * * 
Owen S. Cowtine (Washington ’23) has 


been named assistant city editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 





TO HONOR MELLETT 


Don Metett, former Indiana Univer- 
sity student who was slain at Canton, 
Ohio, July 16, 1926, as a result of his vig- 
orous editorial campaign in the Canton 
Daily News against collusion of the under- 
world and police department. of his city, 
will be honored at Indiana University 
April 19, 1935, with the dedication of a 
room in the Union Building in his honor. 

The Indiana University chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, cooperating with the 
Department of Journalism, plans to make 
the room used by the fraternity for the 
past two years a memorial room to the 
memory of the university’s most distin- 
guished student of journalism—one who 
sacrificed every personal consideration 
for the cause to which his life was de- 
voted. 

Mr. Mellett’s unselfish work on the 
Canton News won for the paper in 1927 
the Pulitzer Award for “the most distin- 
guished and meritorious public service 
rendered by any American newspaper.” 

The feature of the dedication will be 
initiation services for academic and hon- 
orary members to the Indiana University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. The room 
will be dedicated with a program featur- 
ing short talks by Indiana University offi- 
cials, members of the family of Don Mel- 
lett, and prominent newspapermen. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi and all 
newspapermen and women are invited 
by Sigma Delta Chi at Indiana University 
to attend the dedication and members of 
of Sigma Delta Chi are requested to at- 
tend the initiation services. 


Wiuuram C. Pertit (Pittsburgh °29), 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) attorney, and former 
editor of the Pitt Weekly, was the author 
of a leading article dealing with the judi- 
cial opinions of Justice John W. Kephart 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in a 
recent issue of the Dickinson College Law 
Review. Pettit is a past president of the 
National College Press Association. 


*- * * 


Wituiam H. McGaucuey (DePauw ’35), 
a mid-year graduate, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Indianapolis News, 
working on general assignments. He was 
City Hall reporter for the Indianapolis 
Times prior to returning to DePauw last 
fall to complete requirements for his de- 
gree and to aid in plans for the Silver 
Anniversary convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

* * * 

Ray SANDEGREN (Washington State ’32) 
is a member of the Houses of Representa- 
tives in the state of Washington’s legis- 
lature. 

* * * 


J. E. (Ep) Lestre (Washington State 
26) has been promoted to the position of 
field manager in the San Francisco Bay 
region.for the Macmillan Company. He 
was formerly Northwest agent for the 
company, with headquarters at Yakima, 
Washington. 


* * * 


CuartEs C. Moore (Missouri ’30) pur- 
chased the Big Bend Sentinel, Marfa, 
Texas, last November and since that time 
has been serving as editor and publisher 
of that paper. 

* x * 

FREDERICK E. MurpHy (Minnesota Asso- 
ciate), publisher of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune, was recently nominated 
for reelection as a director of the Asso- 
ciated Press. His present term expires 
April, 1935. 





PASSES 75th MILESTONE 


The Hon. Chase S. Osborn, former 
Governor of Michigan and for seven 
years national honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, reached his 75th birth- 
day Jan. 22, in his winter home, 
Possum Poke in Possum Lane, Poulan, 
Worth County, Georgia. 

The famed “Iron Hunter,” writer, 
editor and publisher, was the recipi- 
ent of congratulatory messages and 
editorials from many points. From the 
Michigan state capital at Lansing 
came a concurrent resolution from the 
two houses of the Legislature extend- 
ing congratulations and best wishes. 


W. Harrincton Wimserty (Oklahoma 
23), editor and publisher of the Altus 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat, and Mrs. Wim- 
berly, are the parents of a daughter, Mary 
Margaret. 


* * * 


JAKE Fronc (Ohio State °28), sports 
editor, Dayton (O.) Journal, has been 
named a Kentucky colonel by Gov. Ruby 
Laffoon of that state. 


* * * 


Freprick S. Smsert (Wisconsin ’23), 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois School of Journalism, sailed 
January 30 for England to make a study 
of the origins of the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of the press. This re- 
search is sponsored by the University of 
Illinois and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 


* * * 


JosepH R. Tuomas (Butler °31) has 
joined the copy desk of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star and Ettsworth Maxwe.u 
(Butler 34) was recently employed on 
the copy desk of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News. 

* * or 


J. M. McCiettanp (Washington Asso- 
ciate) , publisher of the Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News, was elected president of the 
Allied Daily Newspapers of Washington 
at the annual meeting in Seattle recently. 





AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 











(Continued from page 2) 


ers, “When the Ships Come In,” 
should prove of particular interest to 
young newspapermen. 

Fred K. Ross, news editor of the 
Clark County Union at Vancouver, 
Washington, after some kind remarks 
about the magazine in general, said 
that he felt the January issue was bet- 
ter than usual, “especially the article 
by Tom Wallace on ‘Journalism—A 
Career or an Error?’” 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts avors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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FREMONT OLDER — CRUSADER 


REMONT OLDER, crusading Pacific Coast editor, who 

was named national honorary member by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, in 1931, collapsed 
at the wheel of his automobile in Stockton, California, 
March 3, and died shortly afterward. 

A native of Wisconsin, where he began his newspaper 
career in Ripon, he became known nationally for his fight 
to clean up San Francisco. Fifty-one of his 78 years were 
spent in journalism—well-spent years they were, too. 
As a tribute to the sort of journalism for which he stood 
and so notably represented, we reprint the following edi- 
torial from the Detroit News: 

“Fremont Older may not live in American history as a 
great man or a great editor. He lacked education and 
background; he was not built for the national field. But 
he did one great job in California when, backed by Ru- 
dolph Spreckels, and assisted by William J. Burns, the 
detective, and Francis J. Heney, the lawyer, he broke the 
San Francisco graft ring. Abe Ruef went to prison; 
Mayor Eugene E. Schmitz was convicted, but released on 
a technicality; and Patrick Calhoun had a narrow escape. 
Incidentally, the trial brought into national prominence 
Hiram Johnson, and set him on his way to the Governor- 
ship and the Senate. 

“In running down the leads that furnished information 
on which the grand jury brought indictments, Editor 
Older showed a high type of both physical and moral 
courage. His life was threatened; he was kidnaped at the 
point of a gun; he was socially ostracized; but he never 
wavered for an instant. But that was the high tide of his 
career. California never offered him another such op- 
portunity, and he did not seek a larger field. Having 
made the San Francisco Bulletin famous, he got into the 
fight for the release of Mooney and Billings; the owners 
did not back him in his unpopular stand, and he was 
forced out, eventually going to the Call; and there he 
could not have his own way. 

“History will give Fremont Older due credit for clean- 
ing up San Francisco; it was a spectacular journalistic 








feat. On this alone will emphasis rest. Perhaps it was 
glory enough for one man.” 


+ & ° 
TAKE TIME TO BE RIGHT 


LTHOUGH some weeks have passed since Richard 

Bruno Hauptmann was found guilty at Flemington, 

N. J., this is the first real opportunity we have had to 

comment upon the handling of the case and the unfor- 

tunate manner in which the verdict was garbled by the 
usually reliable AP. 

First, as to the trial itself. It seemed to us that Justice 
Trenchard handled a most difficult situation in as dignified 
a way as possible. We didn’t think so much of the idea 
of a lot of publicity seekers from all walks of life getting 
into the courtroom by a special privilege—getting their 
names into the papers as well—however. 

This business of assigning a lot of radio commentators, 
novelists and other “specialists” to write their versions of 
what went on was carried to somewhat ridiculous degrees. 
What better coverage would anyone want than the 
straightaway, factual, color and action-filled accounts that 
most of the seasoned newsgatherers turned out? 

Now for the flashing of the verdict. It is to be regretted 
greatly that an incorrect verdict was sent speeding around 
the world, setting huge presses to roaring out extras that 
had to be recalled and junked. Not only is it a matter of 
regret to the press association that sent it out, but to all 
press associations, to all of us in newspaper work. 

This mad race for speed that has so gripped the press is 
the basis of a great deal of the evils laid at the doors of 
present-day journalism, it appears to us. All sorts of 
statements, assertions and reports are rushed into print 
in a matter of seconds. Too often accuracy is sadly lack- 
ing. The great wonder is that we don’t make many more 
“bulls” than we do. 

No, the flashing of an incorrect verdict should not be an 
occasion for the heaping of abuse on the AP, nor for crow- 
ing on the part of other services. Rather it should be a 
long-remembered lesson to every man or woman con- 
nected with newspaper and press association work, from 
bottom to the top, that speed must not be gained at the 
price of accuracy. 








Why Research in Journalism Is Needed 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN 
School of Journalism, Columbia University 


N journalism today there is an irresistible urge to meet 
changing conditions of the day with change, but one of the 
needs of tomorrow is research—research in all of the rela- 
tionships between the daily newspaper and the social order. 
Annually vast sums of money are pumped into the arteries 
of physics, government, medicine, social science, chemistry, 
electricity, philosophy, radio, economics, sociology, religion, 
history and other fields of inquiry; in the aggregate many 
millions of dollars are appropriated each year by educational 
and philanthropic foundations, while practically nothing is 
spent on research in journalism. 

Millions for research in practically everything except the 
one institution common to all men, one institution patronized 
by all and subject to the criticism of all. 

In a nation where everyone active in public affairs recog- 








AS THEY VIEW IT 


nizes the newspaper reports of his activities or heeds editorial 
comment; in a nation where there is a renascence of at- 
tention to editorials; where cartoonists wield the baton of 
public opinion; where news is the sinews of public senti- 
ment; where reform, recovery and reconstruction depend 
in an important measure upon newspaper attention, interest 
and comment, surely here is a field for study, analysis and 
inquiry, for research in journalism as a social, economic 
and political force. 

Research in journalism, as President Butler stated in his 
annual report to the Trustees of Columbia University, must 
be undertaken. It must concern itself with that funda- 
mental problem of journalism, defined by President Angell 
as applicable to other institutions, namely, the “effect” of 
journalism “on man and the social order.” 

It should be directed toward making the newspaper more 
valuable to society both in supplying the information which 
is the basis of public opinion and in facilitating the crystalli- 
zation of public opinion in time of a crisis. 
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Wanted: Trained Men 


Apace with the steady improvement of 
business in general, employers in journal- 
istic and allied fields are finding it possible 
to replenish depression cut staffs and to 
employ long-needed help in meeting a re- 
vived challenge. Since December 15, em- 
ployers have called upon the Personnel 
Bureau to fill these positions: 


Newspaper Editorial—9—including beginner on small weekly, metro- 
politan daily copy editor, combination reporter-desk rewrite man, 
editor and city editor of large weekly, sports editor of daily, editor- 
manager of small weekly. 


Magazine Editorial—3— including rewriter on a national magazine. 


Teaching Journalism—1—position as associate professor in charge of 
courses in a university. 


Publicity and Public Relations—5—including position with national 
concern in mid-west region, and position with a metropolitan chain of 
department stores. 


News Bureau—1l—national service asks for periodical lists of men 
interested in and qualified for wire service work. 


























Advertising—6—including positions with two national advertising 
agencies, small dailies and weeklies. 


Circulation—1l—opening for young man interested in learning circula- 
tion and business side of city daily. 


Miscellaneous—2—opportunities for investment and assuming manage- 
ments of agencies. 


Salary range for all calls—$15 to $55 and more weekly; commission 
only in some cases. 


In the case of each call the records of every Per- 
sonnel Bureau registrant are examined and those 
best qualified in terms of the employer’s require- 

a ments are recommended. When possible the reg- 
istrant is immediately put in contact with the 
employer, but often employers wish to consider 
a transcript of records before arranging inter- 
views. 


With an increased number of calls from employers it is important that more members of 
experience be registered—important to members as an opportunity and important to the 
Bureau in keeping a reputation for satisfactorily serving employers. Send for a registration 
form TODAY. Placement is not promised, but each registrant receives proper consideration 
in satisfying the employers’ requirements. The fee of only $1 will give you active service 
for three years. 


ee 
~~ 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 














Stock Yards Station James C. Kiper, Director Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 

















Give Your Market 
A Definite Character 


The sales promotion of your newspaper is your job, not 
for today only, but next week, next month, next year. 
Your business community is like a department store whose 
institutional work has placed them in the forefront of 
their city. 





National advertising will come faster and easier if 
helped along by consistent advertising of your newspaper. 


Dramatize your market—bring out forcefully its buying 
ability. Coordinate your efforts with the national adver- 
tiser. Give sparkle and animation to your sales pro- 
motion. 


Use EDITOR & PUBLISHER regularly to create 
character, prestige and good-will. An advertising sched- 
ule in our columns is like planting a seed—a seed that 
plants in the space buyer’s mind the facts and circum- 
stances as to why money spent in your publication will 
yield a harvest of gratifying continuous results. 


Plant your seed NOW in time for an early “Spring 
Harvest.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700 Times Building New York City 
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